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ABSTRACT 



Professional fund raising has given rise to a new information specialist profession. This 
career path which has been known as prospect research or advancement research should be more 
accurately characterized as information resources management for advancement. With primary 
emphasis on value-added information processes that involve analysis and syntheses of a wide 
variety of data, advancement researchers must function as information resources managers for the 
fund raising and advancement efforts of non-profit institutions. 

This paper describes the current status of the profession through a careful review of its 
professional literature and an analysis of the results of a number of membership surveys 
conducted between 1988 and 1998 by the Association of Professional Researchers for 
Advancement. This analysis seeks to provide the profession with a knowledge base upon which 
to chart its future. Individuals with graduate degrees in library and information science represent 
a relatively small minority of the membership. They need to assume a leadership role within the 
organization and to draw on the literature and professional status of the special library and 
information science fields to assist the membership of the Association of Professional 
Researchers for Advancement in gaining professional recognition and organizational parity 
within the several fund raising careers. 
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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION 

Just as the nineteenth century saw the creation of many types of new industrial 
occupations unknown to the earlier agricultural economy, so the late twentieth century has 
witnessed the development of career paths unique to the developing “information age.” 
Professional fund raising, itself largely a twentieth century phenomenon, has given rise to a new 
information driven profession, advancement research. Like information science itself, the 
advancement research profession is still working toward a universally accepted name. In its short 
life span it has been called prospect research, advancement services, advancement information 
resources, development research and development services. Its practitioners have been given 
titles ranging from clerk to director. 

This paper seeks to describe the current status of this profession and to document its 
place among the specialized information career paths that have proliferated in the twentieth 
century. The author has chosen to adopt the more descriptive term, information resources 
management for advancement over the most commonly used of the several terms, advancement 
research, as preferred terminology. The term advancement research is still too closely associated 
with the ancillary function of prospect research. The data from the 1997 professional survey will 
demonstrate that this function represents only a fraction of the information services provided by 
practitioners of this occupation. The project will encompass a review of the professional 

- 1 - 
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literature relative to advancement information resources management, the historical 
development and publications of the Association of Professional Researchers for Advancement 
(APRA), and will conduct an analysis of the results of the several membership survey’s 
conducted by APRA with special emphasis given to the last major survey which was conducted 
in 1996 and 1997. Since this profession has developed outside of the mainstream library and 
information science disciplines, the paper will suggest avenues of mutual interest and concern 
and ways in which the older and more securely established information science disciplines can 
offer guidance to the advancement information resources management field. 



Advancement information resources management defined 

To understand the nature of advancement information resources management one must first 
understand the nature of non-profit fund raising which is variously called advancement or 
development. 

Development is a process. When done properly, it is the deliberate and thoughtful meshing 
of closely related activities. It is not haphazard or quixotic. Wishful thinking has little 
place in a well-organized development program. The energies of a great many people, both 
staff and volunteers, must be guided in meaningful ways to secure gifts successfully over 
and over again. 

It is axiomatic in fund raising that the best solicitation occurs when the right prospect is 
asked for the right gift by the right solicitor at the right time in the right way. One of the 
most important elements in the fund-raising process is determining all of these “rights.” 
For that to occur, research is essential. 1 



'Alfred Blum, Jr., “An Introduction to Prospect Research,” chap, in Prospect Research: A 
How-to Guide, ed. Bobbie J. Strand and Susan Hunt (Washington, DC: Council for 
Advancement and Support of Education, 1986), 1. 
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In professionally staffed fund raising offices , it has become, in large measure, the 
responsibility of the advancement information resources management staff to determine who is 
the right prospect and to assist in the matching of all the other factors which must come into play 
to result in a successful solicitation. In the 1980s the field was more commonly known as 
prospect research since the focus of the effort was gathering information about the financial 
ability and personal funding interests of those with the potential to be major benefactors. 

However, the terminology has broadened in the 1990s in recognition of the fact that many 
other information functions beyond information gathering on prospects are included under the 
rubric of advancement information resources management. It can include everything from 
planning special events, to database information retrieval to office operations support but its core 
functions are grounded in the challenge of providing information-related services to non-profit 
organizations with the very specific goal of maximizing the effectiveness of their constituent 
relations and fund raising activities. 2 

The concept of a separate professional career path for providing information services to 
fund raising offices developed in the 1970s, however, the idea that specific kinds of information 
can facilitate the cultivation and solicitation process is as old as the practice of asking for gifts 
itself. Indeed, one of America’s greatest philanthropists, John D. Rockefeller, Jr. was himself a 
volunteer fund raiser and transfered business axioms to his volunteer work. In 1933 in an 
address dealing with fund raising to the Citizens Family Welfare Committee in New York he 
said: 



2 Ellen Ryan, “Speaking Out: Advancement Services Managers Discuss the Prospects, The 
Problems, and the Promise of the Profession,” CASE Currents 17 (June, 1991), 24. 
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It is a great help to know something about the person whom you are approaching. You 
cannot deal successfully with all people the same way. Therefore, it is desirable to find out 
something about the person you are going to - what his interests are, whether you have any 
friends in common, whether he gave last year, if so, how much he gave, what he might be 
able to give this year, etc. Information such as this puts you more closely in touch with 
him and makes the approach easier. 3 

Educational institutions have lead the way in developing information management techniques to 
support fund raising. Identifying and cultivating donors with the ability and the inclination to 
give large sums of money is critical to an institution’s capability of achieving excellence in an era 
of escalating costs and limited tuition increases. Thousands of individuals may be screened, 
rated, researched and reviewed to isolate the very small number of major donors whose gifts can 
determine the future of an institution. 

Historically, advancement information resources management grew out of record keeping 
needs of constituent relations departments. In the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
alumni associations developed and with them record keeping systems to track the addresses and 
the donations of alumni. From ledger books, to card files to address-o-graph plates to computer 
databases, these records have been a driving force behind fund raising activities in American 
colleges and universities. Its alumni are an institution’s key constituent group. Keeping track of 
their whereabouts is central to the ability to ask them for financial support and that support has 
long formed the lion’s share of donations. 

As competition for America’s philanthropic dollars has increased, the kinds of information 
services provided have become both more varied and more sophisticated. The types of services 



3 Helen Bergan, Where the Money Is: A Fund Raiser’s Guide to the Rich (Alexandria, VA: 
Bioguide Press, 1992), 10. 
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provided range from database management, data entry, gift and pledge processing and report 
generation to electronic screening and ranking of potential donors and customized research 
profiles on prospective donors. 

Maintenance of the internal, largely computer-based records regarding alumni and other 
constituencies has developed far beyond the mere tracking of names and addresses. A variety of 
“turnkey” database systems as well as customized in-house databases facilitate the tracking of 
hundreds of individual data elements. These records serve to augment the traditional paper files 
which educational institutions have historically maintained. These “alumni records” generally 
contain both correspondence and news clippings and begin building as soon as the individual 
graduates from the institution. 

Beyond internal documentation, information on the constituent pool of any organization can 
be found in a wide variety of publications and public records. Major biographical and business 
directories, newspaper and periodical indexes, trade and professional journals are all possible 
sources of additional information. Increasingly these sources are accessed in online rather than 
print format. These kinds of external sources form the major information source for non-alumni 
constituencies including parents, individual “friends,” and corporations and foundations. 
Information regarding corporate and foundation donors broadens the scope of information 
sources to the entire array of business reference tools. Corporate and foundation giving has 
spawned an industry of specialized reference materials which document grant histories and 
policies. 

The end of the 1980s saw the development of an entirely new group of information products 
designed for the fund raising sector. These include an extensive range of electronic screening 
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products based on the market segmentation techniques of the huge national marketing databases 
such as Polk, R. R. Donnelly and Claritas Corporation. These products, initially based on home 
address zip codes and census track information, now include a vast array of “household specific” 
data gleaned from marketing surveys, motor vehicle registrations, and magazine and catalog 
subscriptions. More recently vendors have developed products which screen constituent lists for 
such attributes as stock and securities holdings or yacht or private plan ownership. Increasingly 
real estate records are being computerized and services have developed to access an individual’s 
holdings by county or even by state. 

The fact that this information exists does not mean that it is necessary or relevant to 
successful constituent cultivation and solicitation. The advancement information resources 
management profession is addressing the issue of both the economies and the ethics of prospect 
information and have stressed relevance to the fund raising process as the key criteria for 
information presented in advancement information resources management. 4 

This author was particularly intrigued with an analogy presented by Wurman in the book 
Information Anxiety : 

The information transmission business and the information storage business are not the 
same as the information understanding business. An understanding business is a service 
that makes data and information useful, applicable and approachable. 5 

This short paragraph seems to capture the essence of the varying levels of service advancement 

information resources management provides to the fund raising community. Utilizing a 

4 James W. Bennetts, “Too Much of a Good Thing,” Connections VI, no.5 (1994): 1-2, 8- 

12 . 

5 Richard Saul Wurman, Information Anxiety ( New York: Doubleday, 1989), 7. 
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combination of paper and computer-based media they store vast amounts of information 
regarding the institution’s constituencies. They receive incoming data from a broad range of 
transmitting agencies both internal and external. They also transmit data themselves to both 
internal departments and external professional associations. However, their most crucial 
function is that of analyzing and synthesizing constituent data and repackaging it in a form that is 
relevant to the needs of fund raising professionals. 

The major professional associations of the field of fund raising including the Council for the 
Advancement and Support of Education and the National Society of Fund Raising Executives 
have included advancement information resources management, or at least the prospect research 
component of it, in their publications, conferences and training activities from the early 1980s. 
However, since its formation in 1988, the American Association of Prospect Researchers now 
the Association of Professional Researchers for Advancement (APRA), has served as the real 
focus point for discussion, training and definition of the profession. Its newsletter, journal, 
conferences and conference proceedings have formed the core of reference material regarding 
both the nature of the profession and the nuts and bolts of its day to day practice. The analysis of 
the data gained in the several surveys it has conducted of its members forms a key component of 
this paper and permits the author to fully explore the nature of the profession as characterized by 
the responses of its members. 
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Advancement Information Resources Management 
and the Information Professions 

Certainly as the membership of APRA strives to clarify its professional scope and 
identity it can benefit from a careful review of that portion of the literature of information 
science devoted to the conceptualization of the discipline. Since advancement information 
resources management offices function in a professional environment in which marketing and 
constituency relations are the central focus of the majority of the staff, the literature of the 
information science and special library fields can provide vital reassurance that other professional 
groups and scholars are grappling with both the ideas and the activities that define the role of the 
advancement information resources management professional. Such readings can reaffirm both 
the legitimacy of the information need that was the catalyst for the formation of advancement 
information resources management departments and provide an intellectual grounding removed 
from the problems of the daily routine. 

Every group of information professionals must surely take pride in the words of 
Vannevar Bush in his classic article, “As We May Think,” when he envisions the development of 
“a new profession of trail blazers, those who find delight in the task of establishing useful trails 
through the enormous mass of the common record.” 6 While perhaps in less picturesque 
language, many scholars since Bush have provided insight into the nature of information systems 



6 Vannevar Bush, “As We May Think,” Atlantic Monthly, 176 (1), 1945, 108. 
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